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Some Account of MarruHa A. Wi1son, a Member 
of Flushing Monthly Meeting, Belmont County, 
Ohio. 


She was the daughter of Joseph and Eliza 
Wilson, and was born near Smyrna, the 16th of 
Second Month, 1842. She was of a lively and 
energetic disposition, and evinced in early child- 
hood a strong desire to become a useful member 
of the family band. She often employed herself 
in little duties tending to this result, whilst 
children of her age were generally engaged in 
childish play and pastime. 

Whatever she undertook to do requiring sys- 
tem, neatness or dispatch, was executed accord- 
ingly. Towards her parents she was ever dutiful 
and affectionate, kind and obliging to all around 
her, and we think it safe to say, that she evinced 
a concern to keep a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man. These traits of character 
in childhood and youth won for her the general 
esteem and respect of those acquainted with her, 
and, as she grew in years they became more 
conspicuous, especially after she took charge of 
the school room, where she spent the most of her 
life, a conscientious and successful teacher. 

The parents of Martha A. Wilson lived remote 
from any school under the care of Friends; and 
not feeling at liberty to send to district schools, 
they labored under many disadvantages, with 
regard to educating their children, but industry, 
economy and perseverance on the part of parents 
and children overcame those difficulties in a 
great measure, and the children (six in number) 
received a guarded and commendable education. 

Martha when quite young was employed as 
teacher in Friends’ school at Flushing, a post 
she filled for several years to general satisfaction. 
Subsequently her services were sought for and 
obtained as teacher in Friends’ Boarding School, 
Ohio. In this responsible station she remained 
with some intervals of rest, until near the close 
of her life; and we doubt not there are many of 
her pupils now living who remember (and we 
trust with thankful hearts) the lively interest 
she manifested for their spiritual welfare, as well 
as for their progress in literary attainments. At 
the close of the Summer Session of 1884, she left 
the Boarding School, partly on account of her 
own declining health, and partly because of the 
declining health of a beloved sister. 

Martha’s health at this time gave strong indi- 
cations of a settled disease of the lungs. She 
felt inclined to try a special medical treatment, 
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which was thought to be favorable to the sup- 
posed form of it. For this purpose, early in the 
Ninth Month, she left Ohio, in a weak condition, 
for Belmont, New York. 

On arriving at the home of her cousin, Joseph 
H. Branson, she was much exhausted, and almost 
immediately took her bed, which she never after- 
wards was able to leave long atatime. During 
the first two weeks there seemed to be some im- 
provement, and she, as well as those who had 
the pleasure of waiting on her, were encouraged 
to believe that she might regain comparative 
health. 

But as time passed on, it was evident that she 
was not gaining strength, if indeed she was not 
gradually growing weaker. She viewed this de- 
cline with great calmness and composure, and 
remarked that she could not tell what the result 
is to be, but she did not feel that she had done 
wrong in coming, and that it seemed to her there 
must be some wise purpose in the dispensation, 
though hidden it might be from human eyes. 

She was cheerful, though thoughtful at all 
times, and would sometimes give expression to a 
serious thought that had been passing through 
her mind. At one time (some weeks before her 
death) she said: “I have been watching the 
falling leaves, emblems of the fate of man,” and 
then repeated the stanza, beginning, “ Leaves 
have their time to fall, &c.,” laying particular 
stress on the closing words, “ But all, thou hast 
all seasons for thine own, O Death.” After lis- 
tening with much interest to an account of the 
late Ohio Yearly Meeting, she said: “O! to be 
an earnest worshipper in meetings ;” and then 
spoke of the desire she had long felt to be an 
earnest worshipper. 

Although she evinced a resigned state of mind, 
yet she watched the progress of her case with 
interest, remarking, “If there is any work for 
me to do, I can be raised up to do it,” adding, 
that this might be the case—perhaps so for 
“ mother’s sake.” Again referring to her mother, 
she said, “O my dear mother, she will be as well 
eared for if Iam taken, as though I am left.” 
She sent a special message of love to her mother, 
saying, “I want her to be resigned. I give her 
into the hands of the Master.” 

On an attendant remarking, it must be a satis- 
faction to her, that she had not put off the im- 
portant work of her life to a bed of sickness, 
she replied, “There is nothing of which I am 
more sensible than that I am nothing, whatever 


I have done of myself counts for nothing. At 
another time said, “Oh, my nothingness;” and 


again, “I am nothing, nothing, nothing,—the 
Saviour is all, all, all.” 

At one time, speaking of the uncertainty of 
how her sickness might result, she quoted the 
following beautiful lines :— 


“So I go on not knowing, 
I would not if I might; 
I would rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone in the light; 
I would rather walk with Him by faith, 
Than walk alone by sight.” 


During the first few weeks of her illness 


she 
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said but little, though evincing deep thoughtful- 
ness and seriousness at all times, but when it 
became probable that she could not recover, 
when this world and its attachments seemed to 
be fading from her view, there came from her 
lips words of counsel, prayer and praise, which 
were a source of comfort and instruction to those 
about her. 

About the 8th of Tenth Month there was a 
marked change for the worse, and on First-day 
the 10th, after consulting the attending physician 
and conferring fully with her, it was thought 
best to telegraph to her relatives in Ohio. Con- 
siderable anxiety was felt lest those who might 
come should not arrive in time to see her alive. 
She fully shared in this feeling, and seemed de- 
sirous that if it was right some of them might 
reach her before her close. So fully did she at 
this time realize her situation, and so calmly did 
she view the near approach of death, that she 
entered into all the details of the situation, (in- 
cluding the prospect of transporting her remains 
to her friends), with as much interest as though 
she were preparing for a journey to her earthly 
home. When a little recovered from a time of 
great weakness, those about her observed that 
she was greatly exercised in spirit, so much that 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. Referring to 
this time afterwards, she said: “I had such a 
sweet sense of the Master’s presence, Oh, how 
sweet, but we cannot command these things.” 
“T have often remembered how it was with our 
Saviour on the cross; He felt that He was for- 
saken,” and then added, “It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his Master, and the servant 
as his Lord.” 

Before the arrival of her brother and sister 
she frequently inquired the time of day, seem- 
ingly measuring her strength; but the end was 
not to be yet. Her life was spared to see them 
both at about the expected time. Her sister 
remained with her until the close. During her 
brother’s short stay, the three surviving children 
had the opportunity of enjoying together what 
proved to be a last interview, which she after- 
wards referred to in affectionate terms. 

: (To be concluded.) 
cccncntaiiienegsliatetieainnents 

WueEN one of the Wesleyan missionaries, accom- 
panied by an agent of the Colonial Government, 
were visiting in the interior of South Africa, a 
chief of one of the uncivilized tribes told them, 
that he had heard that the English could convey 
their ideas by means of writing, and he expressed 
a wish to see a proof of this marvellous power. 
One of them was sent out of the way, and, in his 
absence, something was concealed under the foot 
of a man, in a particular place, of the chief's 
own selecting. A note was then written, describ- 
ing the thing concealed, and the place where it 
was hid, and sent by a messenger to the absent 
party, who came from his retreat and following 
the description in the note, went directly to the 
man, lifted up the described foot, and produced 
the concealed article, to the amazement of the 
chief, who remarked, that none of their doctors 
could do such a thing !—James Backhouse. 
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For “ Tue FrRriEenp.” 
Notes from the Region of the Sioux Rivers. 


In northwestern Iowa, southwestern Minne 
sota, and southeast Dakota, is a strip of country 
that has many features peculiar to itself. It 
still portrays to some extent those characteristics 
which Thomas E. Bundy has recently described 
in Tur FrrEenp, as they were in the early settle- 
ment of eastern Iowa; but the numerous rail- 
roads which now cross our country, give much 
greater facility for obtaining the comforts and 
conveniences of life, than was the lot of the pio- 
neers of the previous generation. All the coun- 
ties are regularly organized; and for some dis- 
tance from the railroad towns, the improvements 
are almost as numerous as in the older portions 
of the West; but after driving six or eight miles, 
the original character of the country can be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

To one who has never seen a prairie, it is hard 
to realize the appearance of a country that is en- 
tirely destitute of trees. Yet it is a fact that 
over this vast tract of about 250 miles in length, 
and nearly as broad, we can travel for miles and 
not see a tree, except the chance grove of a home- 
steader, who has started it as a means of pro- 
tection from wintry blasts. Even the streams, 
whose borders in southern and eastern Iowa are 
almost always skirted with a considerable belt 
of timber, are unaccompanied by any other 
growth than the rank weeds and grass which 
their greater moisture encourages. This has 
heen one of the most serious drawbacks to the 
settlement of the country, since lumber and fuel 
of every description must be shipped in on the 
“ars, and are consequently very costly. 

The surface of this country is mostly very 
slightly undulating. In the northeastern part of 
Osceola County is ‘Ochey edan Mound, a rounded 
elevation, which breaks the general monotony of 
a level prairie. It rises to the height of more 
than a thousand feet, and is said to be the highest 
point in the State of Iowa. 

In coming from the East, we enter this district 
at Estherville, and from this point westward 
some fifty miles, the appearance of the country 
is not very inviting. A kind of small pebble or 
gravel stones is scattered over the prairie, and 
wherever a stream makes a break in the surface 
or a railroad cut is opened up, these stones can 
be found of larger size. They seem to be mainly 
sandstone, some of them beautifully tinged with 
red, and, to the geologist, would be quite interest- 
ing, but to the tiller of the soil they are not the 
marks of rich land. Of course this land will 
produce, but not very well in comparison with 
the rich black soil in the other portions of the 
State. 

As we approach the Big Sioux, however, these 
gravel accompaniments disappear from the sur- 
face, which here assumes the character of a rich 
loam, mixed with a very dark fine sand, and is 
very productive. It is underlaid by a porous 
subsoil, which, while it drains off the surface of 
the ground, so that deep mud is almost unknown, 
seems to retain the moisture within itself; so that, 
in the extreme drouth of the past two seasons, 
when the crops in southern Iowa and Illinois 
have been almost a failure, they have here been 
very abundant. 

The water lies near the surface, thus obviating 
the necessity of much expense in digging wells. 
It is very pure and clear, and the streams and 
lakes of this section are noted for their clearness. 
The numerous lakes form one of the most dis- 
tinguishing features of the country. Perhaps 
the largest i is Spirit Lake, in Dickinson County, 


- 


which is about seven miles long and two or three 
in width. Separated from this by less than a 
stone’s throw, is Lake Oke boji, which, though 
very narrow, in the course of its windings, allows 
a sail of fifteen miles. Fine fish abound in both 
of these lakes, and the bed of the lake may be 
seen at considerable depth. The railroad com- 
pany, recognizing the superior attractions of this 
neighborhood, have built and furnished a mag- 
nificent hotel, which is crowded with visitors 
during the hot weather; and Spirit Lake may be 
considered the leading summer resort in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It is in Southern Minnesota, 
however, that lakes are most numerous, and we 
meet with them every few miles, while riding 


along—some being mere ponds, and others of 


considerable size. So numerous indeed are they 
that they bear a promine nt part in the nomen- 
clature of this region. 

The greater part of the land is now either in 
the hands of speculators or actual settlers, and 
already this part of Iowa begins to assume the 
appearance of a civilized country. In the ex- 
treme southwest of Minnesota, however, the soli- 
tary aspect of the prairie is still very marked. 
Going through this country late in the autumn, 
when the prairie-grass has lost its greenness, and 
the vast waste of brown is only varied by the 
blackened traces of recent fires, without even a 
house in sight, the scene is one of desolation in- 
deed. As we advance in a northeasterly direc- 
tion toward St. Paul, the country changes very 
much, groves soon appear and then nice houses; 
and finally upon reaching Mankato, where the 
Minnesota River bends northward, we find a 
thriving city, in a country of bluffs and woods, 
that resembles the older States. 

While riding along in this part of the State, I 


witnessed a good illustration of the principles of 


perspective. We seemed to be approaching a 
line of settlement at an angle. As these settle- 
ments are marked by groves, and these groves 
formed an almost continuous line of timber to 
appearance, I supposed they were along a stream, 
as timber usually accompanies the water courses, 
and I looked to cross the stream soon, but it did 
not seem to appear. After awhile I looked over 

on the other side of the car and saw a similar 
line of settlements, though as the improvements 
were fewer, this line did not appear as distinct. 

I then realized that there was no stream ahead 
of us, but that these groves, from the vast extent 
of country over which the eye can range, though 
really widely separated, were so far oft that they 

appeared as one line, and these lines, like the 
rails on the track, appeared to converge toward 
the point of sight directly in front of us. 

It is customary to break the stiff prairie sod 
during the early summer, and either allow it to 
lie during the season, so as to become thoroughly 
rotted, and then turned over, or back set the 
next spring; or else a crop of flax is put on it, 
which tames the ground sufficiently for other 


crops, as well as returning a very fair yield of 


flaxseed the first summer. Wheat, oats and bar- 
ley are the principal grains sown. It requires 
several years working of the land before it is 
suitable for producing corn, or “seeding down” 
with timothy. This part of the country is famous 
for its yield of timothy, both as to quality and 
quantity. The district approaching the con- 
fluence of the Sioux Rivers is also well adapted | f 
to corn-raising—the Corn Palace exhibited at 
Sioux City, this fall, being a reminder thereof; 
but the northern tier of counties in Iowa and 
Minnesota and Dakota are too far north to allow 
this crop the surety of reaching maturity ; and 
hence it cannot be considered one of the staple 


churches of the present day. 


products of this region. All kinds of melons are 
cultivated with ease, and berries can be success. 
fully introduced ; but the dweller in this district 
must depend on the high priced apples, which 
are shipped in from more genial climes, for his 
supply of this important fruit. 
Mention has been made in regard to specula- 
tion. Many years ago, while the country was 
unoccupied, a company of English capitalists 
~ formed, with the title of the Iowa Land 
Company, who purchased most of the unocecu- 
pied district between the Sioux rivers, and by 
holding it at greatly advanced prices, have, of 
course, enriched themselves at the expense of the 
needy immigrant, and their transactions have 
been at times attended with oppressive exactions 
upon their tenants; yet, on the whole, their 
manipulation has been of great advantage to 
this country, for they have improved a Targe 
number of farms with substantial buildings, and 
erected superior business blocks in the towns, 
The place of their business is located at Sibley 
the county seat of Osceola County, which has 
become the headquarters for the land agents for 
this portion of the Northwest, and perhaps gets 
more visits from those seeking homes than any 
other place in the State. 


(To be concluded.) 
— 9 OO 


For “ Tue Frrenp,” 
The Vocal and the Silent Gospel. 


The preaching of that gospel which Paul says 
is the power of God unto salvation, seems to be 
very much withdrawn from the worldly-wise 
As our faith is, so 
it is permitted to be unto us. And now our faith 
seems to stand more in the wisdom and eloquence 
of men, than in the power of God. So that which 
we have copiously palmed upon us for the gospel, 
is so much of it from the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, that it is not so effectual unto the salva- 
tion of the soul as it is to the excitement of the 
emotions, and the exaltation of the preachers in 
the eyes of their fellow men. But the people 
seem to love to have it so: hence they are left to 
their own choice, and a form of godliness is sub- 
stituted for the power. 

3ut the gospel is the power of God unto the 
salvation of such only as receive it, and obey it. 
And we may have this saving gospel in the silence 
of all flesh, without words; as the gospel is not 
in words only, but also in power. And I believe 
that a saving portion of this everlasting gospel 
is silently preached to every intelligent son or 
daughter of fallen Adam, of every nation, kin- 
dred, tongue and people; even where the Scrip- 
tures or the outward gospel have never reached. 
For I do not look upon the Scriptures as being 
the gospel, but only a declaration of the gospel. 
For we may think we have eternal life in the 
Scriptures, but fail to come to Christ that we 
might have life and be saved. So we may have 
the words of the gospel, with the embellishments 
of man, which please the outward ear, but do not 
save; and we may have the spirit of the gospel 
silently preached to the salvation of him that 
has an ear to hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches; and which comes down from the Father 
of lights, in whom there is no variableness, nor 
shadow of turning. We may have what we 
might call the gospel of man, which keeps the 
faculties of man alive unto man, having the form 
of godliness; and we may have the gospel of God, 
which keeps the soul alive unto God; and which 
is the substance of things hoped for, and the evi 
dence of things not seen by the natural man. 

What we, poor sinful mortals need, is a gospel 
which will save the soul, and fit it for the realms 
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of purity. And we want it preached in demon- 
stration of the spirit and power, that our faith 
should not stand in the wisdom and eloquence of 
men, but in the eternal, unchangeable power of 
God, who sees not as man sees. “We need a wor- 
ship and religion and a gospel that will raise the 
dead soul into a newness of life; and change us 
from the power of Satan, to the power of God, 
and from the darkness within, to the light within 
—which the letter of the gospel, without the 
ower, never can do. 

We must guard against a voluntary humility 
for the sake of a show, under the pretence of 
gospel holiness. For we may cross our own wills, 
in our own wills, and do that which is not re- 
quired at our hands. Bodily exercise in worship, 
without the Spirit, profiteth nothing, and is all 
outside the requirements of the gospel. True 
gospel worship and service arise only from hearts 
prepared by the Lord, through sanctification of 
the Spirit. The body should never go before the 
spirit in our prayers or offerings to God. The 
Spirit should lead us, and we should never be so 
self-confident as vainly to expect that if we move 
forward in religious performances, that the Spirit 
will follow and help us through. For Christ, 
“when He putteth forth his own sheep, goeth 
before them, and the sheep follow Him ; for they 
know his voice.” 

As far as my observation extends, the various 
churches are too much inclined to go before their 
Leader and a and do not wait to hear his 
voice. Hence the lack of a deeply baptized gos- 
pel ministry. We need more of the Holy Ghost, 
and of that fire which burns inw ardly as an oven. 
Many appear to be sensible of this lack, but they 
are too much inclined to substitute a human life 
and power to fill the lack of the Divine. And 
many of the credulous audience seem too willing 
to receive this spurious life and power, and to 
hope it is from above, when it only originates in 
the over-heated imagination of man. O the de- 
ceivableness of the spirit of unrighteousness! It 
is capable of showing great signs and wonders ; 
and perhaps 4t is as liable to deceive the very 
elect, in the way of a counterfeit gospel, as in any 
other way. So let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall from his own steadfastness. 

Now what the various churches need, is a more 
pure and deeply baptized gospel ministry. One 
that will reach deeper than that of John. His 
baptism was only a superficial work; but figura- 
tive of a deeper and more spiritual baptism that 
was to follow; and which would reach the foun- 
tain of sin and corruption in the heart, and 
cleanse it from the defilements of sin. John 
also referred to the gospel axe which was laid at 
the root of the trees of corruption, and said every 
tree which bringeth not forth good fruit, is by it 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. And he 
pointed his followers to the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world by his gospel 
power. So when the sins of the world are taken 
away out of the heart, by the gospel axe, or by 
the grace of God, we then become meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light; 
and to be initiated into the general assembly and 
church of the first born, by the effectual work- 
ing of that gospel power w hich brings salvation, 
and which has appeared to all men. 

D. H. 


Dus tn, Inp., Twelfth Mo. 25th, 1887. 
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THose who will be truly serviceable in the 


Church of Christ, in their day, must witness a 
state of very deep self-abasement—must be will- 
ing to appear vile in their own eyes, and in the 
eyes of othe 


rs.—Richard Shackleton. 


any text more often misapplied than “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged :” 
have I heard it applied to those who, in the de- 
sire to uphold our principles and doctrines, are 
endeavoring to warn against those methods, which 
are, and have been, introduced into many parts 
of our Society ; which are not only contrary to 
the principles and practices, which our fore- 
fathers in the Truth suffered to uphold before 
the world, but I believe 
New Testament. 


every spirit, but try the spirits, whether they are 
of God; 
out into the world.” 
in and under the influence of the Spirit, how are 
we to “try the spirits whether they are of God” 
—thus to keep out that which will hurt the flock 
and scatter the sheep ? 


“ But He that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet 
He himself is judged of no man.” 
erbs it is said, 
ment; 
all things. 
under the influence of the Spirit of Christ, pray- 
ing for a right understanding, we may be pre- 
pared to judge of those things, which are leading 
away from those precious ‘principles and testi- 
monies which God himself has given us to up- 
hold before the world; and will He who judgeth 
all things, be pleased with us if we, by our silence, 
leave the door open for those who thus lay waste 
that which is our heritage, of the Lord ? 


them which cause divisions and offences, con- 
trary to the doctrine which ye have learned ; and 
avoid them.” 
we are told, we must have charity and not judge 
them, 
though it is not in any want of charity or love 
for them, that we feel called to testify against 
their methods; but in the fullness of that love 


Christ 
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For ‘‘ THe Frrenp.”’ 


“The Meek will He Guide in Judgment.” 


I have been led to consider whether there is 


be very careful that we are in that meek spirit, 
filled with love, not seeking to uphold an opinion 
of our own, but w aiting on the Lord for the fresh 
baptisms of his Spirit, ‘that we may know his will. 
Then, I feel sure, He will not lead us back into 
the things which, by his mighty power, He 
brought us out of. There are some, no doubt in 
a feeling of love, who have allowed of some de- 
partures, thinking they were little things; and 
so they may be, ‘but they weaken and ‘lead to 
greater departures, as we have ample evidence 
of in those meetings where they have been al- 
lowed, and where a change has gone on gradu- 
ally, till all that is distinctively Friendly and 
according to gospel order, as we regard it, has 
been done away. Then let those who have seen 
the tendency of these departures be on the watch, 
be faithful in warning; but above all seek for 
that meek and quiet spirit which our great High 
Priest, our risen Saviour, when He walked per- 
sonally upon the earth, so conspicuously showed 
forth for our example. Though we may feel that 
we have attained to only a a small measure of this 
experience, is it not well “to stir up the pure 
mind by way of remembrance,” so that we may 
all seek diligently the same things, striving to 
attain unto the stature of a full grown man in 
Christ Jesus. May He enlighten our eyes with 
the “eye salve of Truth,” that we may know just 
where we stand in his holy eye-sight. R. 
First Month 10th, 1888. 


iri 


Third Month 20th. 

It has been a time of much poverty and dry- 
ness with me for some time past; but on first 
waking this morning, I thought my mind was a 
little comforted and instructed in the remem- 
brance of those words of our blessed Lord, Ask 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened unto you; 
and in remembering the encouragement He gave 
to his disciples by the inquiry, “ What man is 
there of you, whom, if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone?’ I do believe the changes of 
dispensation. are allotted, or at least permitted, 
to the Christian traveller im his spiritual pro- 
gress; and that seasons of poverty and fasting 
are often times profitable for him; but may we 
not conclude that we experience many trials of 
this kind through our own neglect and supine- 
ness rather than expressly from the divine hand ? 
If under a strong and feeling sense of our need, 
and of the power and goodness of our heavenly 
Father, from whom all our supplies must come, 
we did more constantly and more believingly 
put up the secret petition, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” we surely should, through the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, (himself the bread of 
life.) more frequently experience the fulfilment 
of his promise, and know for ourselves that the 
cry for sustenance is not answered by a stone. 
But it better suits our indolence and apathy to 
fold our hands and complain pathetically of our 
poverty, than to wrestle in spirit for the blessing 
even until break of day, as the good old patriarch 
wrestled with the angel, to whom he said, “ I will 
not let thee go except thou bless me.”—Maria 


Fox. 


again and again 


have no warrant in the 
The Apostle John says: “ Beloved, believe not 


because many false prophets are gone 
Now, if we are not to judge, 


Paul, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, says: 


And in Prov- 
“ Evil men understand not judg- 
but they that seek the Lord understand 
“ms Surely then, as we endeavor to keep 





In the Epistle to the Romans, 16th chapter, 
Paul writes : “ Now I beseech you, brethren, mark 






This is plain to understand; bat 













because they are trying to win souls— 


which seeks to draw all into a dependence upon 
alone. While we desire not to judge 
harshly those of other denominations, who are 
living up to the light they have received, we 
must deplore a departure, by those under the 
name of Friend, from the light which God gave 
this Society in its early day, and will still give 
his willing and obedient children—for those prin- 
ciples, doctrines and testimonies, are as much 
needed to-day as ever they were; and I believe, 
if we are recreant to our trust, God will raise up 
those from among the people, who will bear them 
before the world ; but what will be our judgment 
that throw away this precious trust ? 

“Therefore art thou inexcusable, O! man, 
whosoever thou art that judgest: for wherein 
thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself; 
for thou that judgest doest the same thing.” 
(Rom. chap. 2nd.) This seems to cover the whole 
ground ; if we are ourselves guilty of departures, 
then have we no right to judge ; but if we, in all 
humility, are seeking to be found constantly 
under the influence of the Spirit of God, and 
through his mercy alone, kept from the evils we 
judge, does not the spirit of wisdom cause us to 
ery out against those things which He has shown 
us cle arly were wrong, and caused us through 
much sacrifice and t: king up the cross to aban- 
don? 

It is “the meek He will guide in judgment, 
the meek will He teach his way.” Then let us 


oe 


In all things the Lord is to have the heart ; 
therefore let it not go down into multitude of 
incumbrances, lest thy time be taken up in thine 
own business, neglecting the service of the Lord, 
and be swallowed up in the earth, and become 
like the fool that had gotten much, and his barn 
too little, and would build bigger, and then his 
heart should be at rest; and did he not lose all ? 
— George Fox. 
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Resistance, a Condition of Progress. 

All material stability consists in a permanent 
balance of forces. All material progress con- 
sists in the overcoming of one force by another 
which is, for the time being, or for all time, the 
stronger. The world of nature knows nothing 
of a force acting without limitation or direction 
by other forces. In other words, in the material 
world, resistance is always a condition of pro- 
rTeSS. 

The boat floats on the water, balanced between 
a force that drags it downward and a force that 
impels it upward. “ The earth abideth for ever 
because it is held together as a unity in a balance 
of two chief forces, one of which would scatter 
its atoms into the wide universe, while the other 
would drag them together into impenetrable 
density. “All the rivers run into the sea, yet 
the sea is not full; unto the place from whence 
the rivers come, thither they return again ;” for 
the forces which govern the distribution of water 
on the earth, and under the earth, and above 
the earth, return, by a perfect law, to a perfect 
balance. 

So far as our own finite selves are concerned, 
we can exist only in a balance of forces, and can 
make progress only in virtue of the resistance 
with which we meet. “The light dove,” says 
Kant, in effect, “cleaving in swift flight the air 
whose resistance it feels, might fancy that a 
bolder and an easier flight wouid be possible to 
it in air-less space.” We know, on the other 


hand, that the dove mounts only in virtue of 


that air which also impedes its flight, and that 
no winged creature, whether dove or eagle, could 
fly one- thousandth part of an inch in any part of 
space where there is no air upon which to beat 
its wings. We stand and walk firmly upon the 
surface of the earth only because of a constant 
force which drags us toward the earth’s centre. 
Weascend in balloons in virtue of the same force. 
When we would hurl iron shot and shell, with 
almost resistless might, against a ship or a fort 
miles away, we place our explosives, not where 
they will have to meet with no resistance, but in 
heavy guns, where they will meet with effectual 
resistance in all directions save one. The resist- 
ing power of the gun is as essential in determining 
the speed and force of the shot, as the explosive 
power of gunpowder, gun-cotton and dynamite. 
This is the secret of natural progress and the 
secret of human progress,—to use the things 
which resist us as so many wings upon which to 
mount into the higher air. 

There can be no progress where there is not 
some resisting thing which we can lay hold of to 
lift ourselves by. There is no progress where 
there is no resistance which we can beat through 
—no victory where there is no battle. The 
forces which press upon us and limit us are not 
so much hostile as friendly to us. 

There is always such a divine 
spiritual forces in human life, that the powers 
which are against us can be made to contribute 
to our deliverance and our progress. With the 
temptation comes also the way of escape. “ All 
these things are against me,” cries the despair- 
ing Jacob, when, lo! all these things are for him. 
He is blind who does not see that the waters 
which press down upon him to drown him can 
be made to bear him up, until by their help he 
buffets his way to the land. Every difficulty 
which rises before us is an opportunity for a pro- 
gress which would have been impossible if that 
difficulty had not existed. You can never climb 


to the mountain tops where there are no moun- 
tains to climb. 
No man ever yet lived in a vacuum; 


no man 


arrangement of 


ever could live there. The last place in which 
a man could make progress, would be a point in 
infinite space where he could find no resisting 
medium. There he would be utterly helpless. 
Progress is made by the battling of force with 
force, by trampling resisting forces beneath our 
feet, by laying hold of resisting forces with our 
hands. And no man could be in a worse posi- 
tion for making spiritual progress than one who 
found nothing to resist his progress; for resist- 
ance to progress is one of the conditions which 
make progress possible. The things that would 
drag us down to earth are the things which, by 
God’s grace, may be made means of lifting us 
heavenward. The difficulties which are hardest 
to overcome are those which lift us highest, when 
overcome.—S, S. Times. 
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WHEN THE WINTER DAYS DRAW 
NIGH. 


When the leaves our pathway strew, 
And the birds forsake the trees, 
When the frost supplants the dew, 
And chill-laden comes the breeze: 
When the grass has turned to brown, 
And we've seen the flowers die, 
Then, we sadly have to own, 
That the winter days draw nigh. 


When the sun delays to rise, 
When it sets ere day seems done, 
When we gaze at brilliant skies, 
30th at rise and set of sun; 
When the farmer’s crops are stored, 
And the fields are green with rye, 
When upon the festal board 
Welcome we the pumpkin pie; 


When the chestnuts burst the burr, 
And the trees are whipped with care, 
When the children gather them, 
And the squirrels get their share, 
Housing them for winter’s food, 
Doing it upon the sly, 
When these things have taken place, 
Then, the winter days draw nigh. 


When the Indian summer haze 
Whispers to a warmer sky: 
Hinting of the woods ablaze 
And of leaves that smold’ring lie, 
It but cheats a little while ; 
Nothing loth to say good-by, 
Autumn, with a parting smile, 
Bids the winter days draw nigh. 


When we gather round the hearth 
As the evening hours slip by ; 
Never dearer seems our home 
Than when winter days draw nigh. 
When the poor deplore their need, 
May the rich, from full supply, 
Deal to them with bounteous hand, 
While the winter days draw nigh. 


When the giver will rejoice 

That the poor no longer grieve; 
Greater blessing comes to him 

Than to those who do receive. 
All may to the future look 

With a hopeful, trustful eye; 
Nothing comes by chance to us, 

Though the winter days draw nigh. 
Christian Intelligencer. 
—___—_—-e—____ 
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THE GATE OF THE YEAR. 


I saw a countless multitude before a golden gate; 
I saw their eager earnestness, I saw them watch and 


wait ; 
I saw the Porter opening; His gracious form I knew; 
And yet, alas! how thoughtlessly that giddy throng 


passed through. 


How few with heartfelt gratitude adored the wondrous 
grace 

That opened thus another year to our unworthy race! 

How few were they who turned aside to give Him 
thanks who stood 

And watched as with a weeping eye, the rushing hu- 
man flood ! 





I heard his voice of tenderness, as lovingly He cried 

- Behold my wounded hands and feet; behold my 
pierce éd side! 

“Tt was for sin I suffered thus, that ye might share my 
lov e, 

“Oh! will ye coldly hasten by, and thus ungrateful 
prove?” 


I saw the aged trembling come and pass that golden 
door; 

But would they pass the Heavenly Friend so often 
passed before ? 

He looked, He spake, He stretched his hand, as o’er 
the step they trod ; 

But no, their eyes were turned to earth ; 


they passed 
the Son of God. 


I saw the young step lightly up; I heard the Saviour say, 

“ Young man give Me thy noble life, My blessed will 
obey ;” ; 

And as a maiden hurried through, He drew her near 
his side, 

“ Forsake the world’s frivolities ; 
died.” 


I saw the matron and the sire in life’s meridian prime ; 

I saw the feeble and the strong, pass ’neath the gate of 
Time, 

On, on into another year; and yet, alas! how few 

Who even turned a glance on Him whose mercy let 
them through. 


I love thee, I have 


His mercy! yes, twas mercy still that let the throng 
go by ; 

For at the’ threshold, scythe in hand, Death lingered 
ever nigh; 

And in the porch I saw a weary pilgrim stay— 

Death called him back ; he must not pass along that 
opening way. 


O traveller at the golden 
thee; 

“ Believe my love, believe and live, commit thy soul to 
Me.” 

Stay ; wilt thou thus begin the year, or shall the Lord 
be passed ? 

Nay, at its threshold, trust Him now, lest it should be 
thy last. 


gate, the Saviour speaks to 


— William Luft. 


— — ———*e— > 
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LINES BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Written in 1846, at Washington, on the receipt of a 
pair of knit gloves from Ellen M. Cockey, of Baltimore 
County, Maryland. 
Who shall say that public life 
Is nothing but discordant strife? 
And he whose heart is tuned to love 
Tender and gentle as the dove, 
Must whet his talons night and day, 
For conflicts with the birds of prey ? 


This world is fashioned, lady fair! 
Of joy and sorrow, ease and care, 
Of sudden changes, small and great, 
Of upward and of downward fate : 
And whoso bends his mood to trace 
The annals of man’s fallen race, 
May sigh to find that nature’s plan, 
Is ruthless war from man to man. 

Sut nature cruel, to be kind, 
Not to war only man consigned, 
But gave him woman on the spot, 
To mingle pleasure in his lot— 
That if with man war cannot — 
With woman reigns eternal peace 


Fair lady, I have lived on earth 
Nigh fourscore summers from my birth, 
And half the sorrows I have felt, 

Have by my brother man been dealt; 
And all the ills I have endured 

By man inflicted, woman cured. 

The glove from man to man, thou know’st, 
Of fierce defiance is the boast, 

And cast in anger on the floor, 

To mortal combat shows the door: 
But gloves from woman’s gentle hand, 
Of cordial friendship bear the wand, 
And in return a single glove 

3etokens emblematic love. 


Thy gift, fair Ellen, then I take, 
And cherish for the giver’s sake ; 
And while they shelter from the storm 
My hands, the heart alike shall warm, 
And speed for thee to God above, 
The fervid prayer of faithful love. 
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Female Courage. 


Christiana Dickson, the wife of one of the first 
settlers of Erie County, Pennsylvania, was a small, 
Jow-voiced woman, extremely timid by nature; 
but upon one subject she was resolute—she had 
a horror of drunkenness. She lived in the days 
when the use of whiskey was universal. W hiskey 
was as common a drink as water among those 
hardy, hard-working pioneers. A temperance or 
abstinence society was unheard of. But when her 
sons were born, she resolved, as far as she could, 
to put a stop to w hiskey-drinking in her home. 

Her husband being absent from home, her 
brothers called for the help of the neighbors, 
according to the custom of the time, to put up 
a barn needed on her farm. They all assembled 
and went to work, while she prepared a great 
dinner. After an hour or two whiskey was called 
for. One of her brothers came to the house for 
it; she refused to provide it to make her friends 
drunk. Her other brothers, and at last an elder 
in the church, came to reason with her—to tell 
her she would be accused of meanness. With- 
out a word, the little woman went out to the barn, 
and baring her head stepped upon a log, and 
spoke to them in a faltering voice: “ My neigh- 
bors,” said she, “this is a strange thing. Three 
of you are my brothers, three of you are 
elders in the church, all of you are my friends, 
I have prepared for you the best dinner in my 
power. If you refuse to raise the barn without 
liquor, so be it. But before I will provide whis- 
key to give you, these timbers shall rot where 
they lie. The men angrily left the work and 
went home; the little woman returned to the 
house, and for hours cried as though her heart 
would break. But the next day every man 
came back, went heartily to work, enjoyed her 
good dinner, and said not a word about whiskey. 

Afterwards whiskey at barn raisings was dis- 
eontinued in the county. Her sons grew up 
strong, vigorous men, who did good work in 
helping to civilize and Christianize the world ; 
their descendants are of a high type of intel- 
lectual and moral men and women. If she had 
yielded this point, they might have degenerated, 
like many of their neighbors, into drunkards 
and spendthrifts.— Youth’s Companion. 

ee 

A seed is a living thing. Kept by itself, it 
lies passive, giving no sign of life or growth, and 
incapable of doing so. And yet it has all the 
potentialities of life. In the little round seed 
the whole life of the plant that produced it 
pauses and takes rest, retreats into a smaller 
compass, owing to unfavorable circumstances, 
compressing or r coiling itself up for a new effort 
when the conditions “favorable for its develop- 
ment are present. It contains unimpaired the 
vitality and life-history of the whole organism 
from which it has sprung, and can reproduce 
these when it germinates and develops its hidden 
powers. 
vegetable life is preserved from generation to 
generation; so that in reality the long history 
of any spec ‘ies of plant from the creation of the 
world is simply the continuous unfolding from 
the seed of stem and leaf and flower and fruit, 
and the continuous retreat into the seed of fruit 
and flower and leaf and stem throughout the 
successive seasons that have existed upon the 
earth. 

Thus we see that the essential ng of the 
seed is life. It looks a hard, dry, dead thing; 
but the life is there, all the same, jerath quies- 
cent, waiting patiently for the season of its un- 
folding, enabled to endure in its cradle, owing 





It is by the seed that the continuity of 
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to the simplicity of its structure and the com- 
pactness of its form, conditions of heat and cold, 
storm and drought, that would have been fatal 
to the fully unfolded life of the plant.—Selected. 


Se 


“A Woman Came and Cried unto Him.” —F rail 
and delicate as women are, a great deal is ex- 
pected of them in the East. Aside from the work 
they do, they are employed as public mourners. 
Groups of women unaccompanied by men visit 
the graves of deceased friends, even as when our 
Lord waslaidinthetomb. Ina funeral procession, 
the men follow close to the bier, and seldom 
manifest any audible or visible signs of grief. 
If demonstrations of any kind are made, the y are 
always made by the women who follow behind 
the men. Sometimes they cry aloud, or shriek, 
tear their hair, and gesticulate wildly. When 
recruits are brought in for the army, they are 
always followed by: a company of women weeping 
and wringing their hands. They go to the off- 
cers, and plead for the release of the conscripts. 
They visit the jails to carry food to the prisoners, 
and to beg the keepers to treat them kindly. 
They go to the judges, and intercede for those 
that are in prison. When a family cannot pay 
its rent, it is the woman who goes to the land- 
lord, and asks for the sake of her children that 
they be not turned into the street. Women beg 
for the doctor to visit the sick. 
lamentation, so frequently heard when a person 
has died, comes from women who are in the 
house where the death has occurred. Whenever 
an Oriental thinks that a cause is to be gained 
of some judge, officer, public man, or wealthy 
person, by appealing to his pity or compassion, 
women are always expected to do it. To one 
who has ever held any prominent or official 
position in the East, the persistency of pleading 
women isa fact which he will never forget. They 
will not be driven from their purpose by a rough 
manner. Severe language does not deter them. 
They are not wes ried by delays. They will sit 
and wait hour after hour, and come day after 
day, ignoring all kinds of refusals. They are 
importunate beyond anything that is ever ex- 
perienced in our Western life. They carry their 
obliviousness to every other interest or object, 
and their absorption in the one desire they wish 
to have granted, almost to the degree of insanity. 
In the case before us it may be asked, Why did 
not the father come? or, Why did not the brother 
come? The above facts may serve to show why 
a woman came and cried.—WSelected. 


—- —___#e—__ 


“We believe it to be susceptible of demonstra- 
tion that the late extraordinary and deplorable 


increase of crime, is largely due to the growth of 


materialism. The fruit of unbelief among the 
upper or wealthy classes is sensuality. Those 
classes get to worship, instead of their Maker, 
the pleasures of the moment. They bow down to 
rich food and fine clothes and enervating amuse- 
ments. They make goddesses of women who pos- 
sess mere physical beauty. Their hearts are set 
on yachts and race-courses, theatres and operas. 
What is given, in a word, to gild or soften life, to 
lend grace and sparkle and color to the plod and 
monotone of existence, such persons make its 
sole object and aim. Thus they become of the 
earth earthy, and all that is spiritual and exalted 
dries out of their souls. One after another the 
Commandments are broken as they stand in the 
way of desire, and a shameful ruin is left at last 
in place of what might have been a perfect tem- 
ple; a shattered and sated voluptuary in place 
of a nobly perfected being.” —N. Y. Evening Post. 


The sound of 
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A Penny Bottle of Ink. 


It is a wet and windy day, cold and cheerless, 
during the season that is known in England as 
summer. We have called for paper, pen and 
ink. Even the landlady of the lodgings has 
admitted her poverty in this partie ular, and the 
domestic has been dispatched through the rain 
to the nearest stationer’s; and she has returned 
with a small bottle of ink and a pen and holder, 
for which she laid out one penny. 

The letter is written, and lies ready to be dis- 
patched. As the rain continues to fall, the 
recent purchase comes under notice. A penny 
bottle of ink! There can be nothing remark- 
able in so common place an article. Have we 
not seen them in the stationers’ shops, heaped to- 
gether in the corner of the window or on a back 
shelf—rough, dingy, uninviting objec ts? Why 
waste a moment of time or a passing thought 
over such merchandise? But the rain keeps us 
within doors, and affords an excuse, in the ab- 
sence of other amusement, for turning to this 
humble pennyworth. 

Whatever else it may be, it cannot with jus- 
tice be classed as a dear purchase. The shop- 
keeper presumably made a profit on the sale, the 
manufacturer also benefitted, and most likely 
there was a middleman, who has not gone unre- 
warded, It would appear that our purchase of 
this small bottle has assured a monetary profit 
to two, if not three tradesmen. When we come 
to think of it, there must be many others who 
have shared in our penny. When examined in 
order, we find: The bottle; the ink, black and 
fluid, and exceedingly pleasant for writing; a 
cork sealed with wax; a printed label, covering 
a slot in the bottle, in which rests a wooden pen- 
holder, containing a good steel nib. Thus we 
have six articles, each one from a different 
source, brought together and retailed for one 
penny. How can it be done for the money? 
Perhaps, if we examine still closer, we may get 
some insight into the secret, though to fathom 
it completely must necessarily be beyond us. 

The glass of the bottle-is of the —— 
quality. It is evidently made of “cullet ” 
technical term for broken windows, at a 
bottles, and every description of fractured glass. 
The molds have taxed a more than ordinary 
intelligence. It needs a rare mechanical mind 
to produce even a common bottle mold. The 
pattern-maker, the iron founder, and the me- 
chanic who finishes the rough castings, have all 
brought their special tact and knowledge to bear 
before a single bottle could be produced. 

Next, the ink. The “unspeakable Turks” 
have stripped their oak-trees of the gall-nuts, of 
which ail black inks worthy the name are made; 
the hardy north countryman on the Tyne have 
furnished the best copperas; there are brokers, 
dealers, and drysalters, with their clerks, porters 
and the dock laborers; there are the chemist, w he 
blends the chemicals, and the ink boilers, who 
have made the ink; there are the men, boys, or 
girls who pour it into these small bottles and in 
other ways prepare it for sale—every one of 
whom has had a portion of our penny. 

The cork is so small as almost to escape notice. 
Workmen have stripped the bark from the cork 
tree, after ten years’ growth; other brokers 
have sold it at public auction ; the skilful cut- 
ter has shaped it with his sharp knife—and all 
these have found their reward in a portion of our 
penny. 

If the cork was small, what shall be said of 
the seal upon it? In this minute dab of wax we 
have rosin from America, shellac from India, a 
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pigment for color, and other ingredients known 
only in the mystery of wax- making. These— 
not forgetting the manipulator’s wages—have all 
been paid out of our penny. 

The label suggests the paper-makers, and we 
might go further hack to the e type founder and 
compositor, the printer and the cutter-out and 
gluer, each one participating in our penny. 

Now for the pen and the holder. There is a 
handle of hard wood, a tip to hold a pen, and a 
steel nib, It would be hard to say where the 
wood came from—probably from Norway—or to 
conjecture through how many hands it passed be- 
fore reaching the shaping machine, a beautifully 
constructed piece of mechanism, that splits and 
fashions it into its present polished cylindrical 
shape. The tip or holder, has engaged the skill 
and intelligence of a tool- maker, who has de- 
signed cutters to pierce the soft sheet steel, and 
other tools to bring it to its proper form—possi- 
bly through some half-a-dozen processes in heavy 
and costly presses. The steel itself has passed 
through many hands before reaching these artifi- 
cers, and on leaving, passes through others to be 
hardened. The nib also owes its existence to the 
united labor of a similar army of workers—and 
all these, every one, has had a portion of our 
penny. 

Though the portion claimed by each of the 
workers concerned in this bottle of ink must be 
exceedingly minute, the fact remains—the penny 
has paid them all. “It is the quantity that 
pays;” yet that which rules a thousand gross, 
regulates in its degree the single bottle drawn 
from the bulk. How m: any profits can our penny 
have paid? From first, to last, here, there, every- 
where all over the world, are the workers, direct, 
and indirect, without whom our penny bottle of 
ink could not be. Who shall number them? 

The rain is over, the sky is clearing ; let us to 
the sands! Stay! Take care of our purchase. 
Give it a place of honor on the mantel-shelf. It 
deserves some consideration. Has it not beguiled 
a half hour that might have been tedious? And 
it may be, we, in our turn, have found one more 
profit in our penny.— Chambers’ Journal. 

clas iallijiaiaaiainicnaaiiiins 

The Dollar —Our word dollar dates back to 
1785, when a resolution was passed by Congress 
which provided that it should be the unit of 
money of the United States. Another resolu- 
tion was passed in 1785, August 5, providing 
that it should weigh 375.64 grains of pure silver. 
The mint was established in 1792, and was then 
required to coin silver dollars containing 371.25 
grains of pure silver. ‘This was due to the in- 
fluence of Alexander Hamilton. In 1794 the 
coinage of regular dollars began. Our coin was 
an adaptation of the Spanish milled dollar, a 
coin very popular wherever the Spanit ards travy- 
elled. The coin was called “ piaster,” meaning a 
flat piece of metal. It was supposed that the 
Spaniards took the German “ thaler,” and called 
it by the name of “piaster.” The word dollar 
is entered in Bailey’s English Dictionary in 

1745, and was used repeatedly by Shakespeare 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The question where Shakespeare found the word 
dollar is answered by the fact that the Hanseatic 
towns maintained a great establishment called 
the Steel Yard in London. The Steel Yard 
merchants were mostly North Germans, who 
would call the German thaler, as it was spelt, 
“dah-ler.” ‘These same merchants occasioned 
the word sterling, an abbreviation of the word 
“esterling.’ As the Hanseatic trade was par- 
ticularly brisk on the Baltic and in Russia, the 
standard coins of Hanse merchants were called 


esterlings, the sterling came to mean something 
genuine and desirable. The word thaler means 
“coming from a dale or valley,” the first dollars 
having been coined in a Bohemian valley called 
Foachimsthal. It was under Charles V., the 
Emperor of Germany, King of Spain, and Lord 
of Spanish America, that the German thaler 
became the coin of the world.— Christian Advo- 
cate. 








and strong, fell into a decline until gradually 
every vestige of color faded from her face a 
she looked like a corpse. The doctors called her 
trouble “ chlorosis,” and prescribed for it with 
but little effect. They did not know, neither 
did her father and mother, that she was in the 
habit of reading novels at night, sometimes from 
bed-time till sunrise. This strain on her nery- 
ous system was the cause of al! her trouble. Her 
parents, burdened with the cares of a large 
family, did not know the character of her read- 
ing or prescribe and provide books for her, or 
impress upon her mind the absolute importance 
of sleep to health, or see to it that she gave to 
sleep the requisite time; and to them her sick- 
ness was utterly unaccountable.— Christian Ad- 
vocate. 












































“ Like Unto a Grain of Mustard Seed.”—This 
expression is well understood by the rabbis. It 
is repeatedly met with in the Talmud, to indi- 
cate the smallest quantity ; for example, the 
least drop of blood; or, the mere remnant of sun 
glow in the sky. Once we heard an elderly wo- 
man exclaim to her married daughter, “Here 
comes your poor husband with some mustard 
seed for you.” The man was returning home 
with a small package,—a present for his wife,— 
which the mother despised on account of its ap- 
parent littleness—Ezra Isaac in the S. S. Times. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 

The Eskimo Snow Houses.—Lieut. Schwatka, 
in describing those small hemispherical huts of 
snow, which are made tight so as to exclude the 
cold winds of the Arctic Zone, says, “The first 
impression is that a lot of persons put inside such 
an hermetically sealed little pen, and as thick as 
the proverbial sardines in a box, would smother 
to death in the course of a long night; but on 
the contrary the snow blocks are as porous as 
lumps of white sugar.” The native stone lamp 
causes a draft of air upward, and there is a con- 
stant transmission through the pores of the snow, 
so that they are re ally as well ventilated as 
many of our large sleeping-rooms. 


The Patent Medicine Habit—* It must be re- 
membered that the continued use of aperient 
pills renders an increase of the dose a necessity. 
Habitual pill-takers consume large quantities. 
Indeed, after a time they are compelled to do 
0; for failing the usual daily dose, the patient 
becomes really ill, and his faith in the little box 
of pills all the greater, and he is thus compelled 
to persevere. Aloes, which is the active ingre- 
dient of many nostrums, is always dangerous, 
and especially so to women. The symptoms 
that follow the habitual use of the drug are well- 
known to medical men, and are peculiarly dis- 
tressing. 

“The nostrum-vender provides life pills, wind 
pills, peristaltic persuaders, liver pills, antibilious 
pills, pills of health, pectoral pills, and a host 
of others. ‘Taken occasionally, most of them 
are, happily harmless. Pill-taking, like dram- 
drinking must have a beginning. The pana- 
cea is pressed upon a friend; he buys a box, 
and then he, too, frequently becomes a regu- 
lar customer. It sets us thinking of the vi- 
car who was recommended by a country doctor 
to take a little stimulant, and at last relue- 
tantly consented to do so; for the good man _be- 
lieved in the force of example, and hence had 
been an abstainer for many years. So he de- 
cided to keep the bottle in his wardrobe, and 
take a little whiskey with hot water at the time 
at which he shaved. When the A%sculapius 
called at the end of a week the vicar’s butler 
announced to him that his master had gone mad. 
“For,” said he, “he’s crying for shaving-water 
all day long.” The downward path is as easy in 
the matter of pills as in the matter of strong 
drink.—Saturday Review. 


Wasps in Mauritius—Twice, in the course of 
my walk, my hat came in contact with the 
naked combe of a large, ochre-colored wasp, 
which suspends its nest in the bushes. As soon 
as the buzz of the enraged insects apprized me 
of the injury I had committed, { hastened through 
among the bushes, without looking behind, and 
the return of the twigs drove the wasps back; 
but on the second occasion, a briery branch 

‘aught me by the sleeve, and detained me till 
one of my antagonists had avenged itself by 
stinging my finger. The sting is about equal to 
that of an English wasp; the burning pain sub- 
sided in a few minutes, on pressing out the poison, 
and sucking the part affected. The poison 
was distinguishably acid. The Creoles eat the 
larve, or grubs, which they roast in the combs; 
in taking the nests, they drive off the wasps by 
means of a burning rag fastened to the end ofa 
stick. The combs are sold in the Bazaar at 
Port Louis.—J. Backhouse. 


TInuminous Plants.—More wonderful than the 
fire-fly beetles, because so much less widely 
known, are some of the luminous grasses and 
other plants found in parts of the Himalayas. 
Some years ago a report ret ached Simla that the 
grassy hills round Syree, on the old road, were 
every night illuminated with a strange, pallid 
fire, which gleamed with a tremulous spirit-light. 
On inquiry, this was found to emanate from a 
grass (Anthisteria ananthera) common at vari- 
ous places in the hills. It was only observed 
during the rains, nor was it the property of 
every root; only perhaps of one in a hundred. 
Nevertheless it was suflic iently powerful to make 
the whole grass seem to glow here and there with 
ablaze of phosphoric light. Another plant (Die 
tamnus Fraxinella) is also found in these moun- 
tains, which is reverenced by the fire-worship- 
ping people, as “a bush burning yet not consumed.” 
Its light has been proved to proceed from a 
volatile oil, which at times evaporates to such 
an extent that on bringing a lighted match close 
to it the plant will be enveloped in a transient 
flame, and yet will be in nowise injured. 

There are various other instances known of 
these luminous plants. I have been told of 4 
beautiful phosphorescent fungus which grows 
abundantly on the dwarf palms of Brazil, as also 
in Australia, and which emits a pale-green light, 
so vivid that a few specimens brought into a 
dark room will give sufficient light to read by. 
Australia also produces a luminous moss; whieh 
gleams like a nest of glow-worms from the dark 
recesses of the rocks. I was also told that some 
of the timber, floated down from Thibet by the 

Cashmere rivers, has the same property, which, 
however, it loses when dry. The root of certain 
orchids, likewise shines while moist, and though 
quite lustreless when dry, renews its light a8 










Importance of Sleep.—A girl of sixteen of our 
acquaintance, who up to that age had been well 
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often as it is thoroughly saturated—Jn the Him- 
alayas, by C. F. G. Qumming. 


A Wood-tattler in Trouble—W hile I was stoop- 
ing over a little spring that bubbled and sparkled 
among emerald mosses, down like an arrow 
came a wood-tattler and settled scarcely six feet 
away. I turned my face towards it, and the 
bird, while evidently much puzzled, could not 
make up its mind as to what sort of a creature I 
was, and remained at its post staring back 
me. To preserve such a cramped position for 
any length of time was, of course, impracticable, 
and suddenly regaining the perpendicular, my 
identity was ‘revealed so abruptly that for a mo- 
ment the bird was helpless from fear; but, as 
suddenly as it had been overcome with surprise 
it recovered its mental equilibrium and darted 
away. Notwithstanding such a strange adven- 
ture on its part, the tattler quickly returned to 
the very spot where it had recently been sorely 
frightened. Its actions were all peculiar. It 
did not bob its head and shoulders as they con- 
stantly do when on the meadows, but held its 
head well up, trailed its wings and spread its 
short fan-like tail, and in this strange fix ran in 
short circles about the long grass, just beyond 
the moss-hidden spring. I thought of a nest 
and commenced a careful search, much to the 
annoyance of the nervous little tattler, that now 
kept twenty paces distant, and was often hidden 
from me by the tall weeds. 

It seemed, at last, as though I must have 
scanned closely every square foot of the ground 
within a reasonable distance of the spring, and 
finding nothing, I withdrew. As soon as I was 
away, the tattler, which had evidently been 
watching my movements returned to the spot 
near the spring and acted just as strangely as 
before. This more strongly than ever aroused my 
curiosity, and I resumed ‘the search. After several 
minutes T at length touched with my foot an 
enormous bull- frog, which gave a mighty leap 
and aloud grunt expressive of displeasure. It 
had been squatting closely in what was evidently 
a tattler’s nest, a structure identical with those 
of the common spotted sand-piper I had often 
found. This threw some light on the mystery. 
The frog had been up to mischief, and the dis- 
tressed wood-tattler was the sufferer. I captured 
the criminal, which was suspiciously aldermanic, 
and dissection proved that it had swallowed four 
young tattlers, just emerged from the shell.— 
Waste Land W ‘anderings. 
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Items. 


Charity Bails.—Our friend, Josiah W. Leeds, has 
again raised a voice of protestation against the at- 
tempt to spres ad the veil of benevolence over the 

“pride, pomp, vanity and personal display” of the 
ball-room. The Christian Standard of First Month 
12th, contains an article on the subject from his 
_ The “ Hebrew Charity Ball,” of last winter, 
iaving proved more financially successful than the 
similar sensuous entertainment given by professing 
Christians, he appeals especially to thoughtful per- 
sons of the Hebrew persuasion, who hold the Old 
Testament in esteem; and refers them to the third 
chapter of Isaiah, from verse 16 onward, where the 
prophet denounces woes on the wanton daughters 
of Zion. He says:— 

“Allowing for differences as to time and locality, 
does not what we read of the altogether worldly be- 
havior, and the wanton costuming of the daughters 
of Zion of that day, fairly correspond with the 
modern accompaniments of the Charity Ball, the ex- 
tavagant suits of apparel, the sensuous decollete 
costumes, the diamonds and jewelry, the ‘ walking 
and mincing,’ the dancing of the men and women 
together ? W hy does the prophet mention these 
things so specifically—mere ‘sumptuary’ matters, 
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as some would say, and interferences with ‘ personal 
liberty?’ He does it that he may with greater em- 
phasis stamp his condemnation upon the unholy 
alliance of God’s people with the world.” 


Religious Tract Society of London.—The work of 
this body, it is said, is now carried on in 186 dif- 
ferent languages. 


The Salvation Army.—W illiam Booth, who directs 
the movements of this body, has decided to send 
squads of his “soldiers” to Zululand and to South 
America, 


Transference of Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting 
Towa Yearly Meeting. The printed minutes of 
lowa Yearly Meeting (Smaller Body), held from 


29th of Ninth Month to 3rd of Tenth Month, 
1887, state that on the 22nd of Eighth Month a 


conference was held of the three committees ap- 
pointed respectively by lowa and Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ings, and Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting, to pre- 
pare the way for attaching that Quarterly Meeting 
(which is a branch of Ohio Yearly Meeting) to the 
first-named meeting. After consultation the joint 
committee adopted the following minute: 

“ After a time of serious and solemn waiting, in 
order to feel after the mind of our Heavenly Father, 
during which his presence was felt to be graciously 
near, it did not appear the time had yet come for 
such attachment; yet the committees present were 
united in the feeling that it is the design of the 
Great Head that such should be brought about in 
his own time; and desires were felt and expressed, 
that the subject should not be lost sight of, but that 
there might be more and more of a mingling to- 
gether socially and religiously, with a concern that 
no root of bitterness should spring up between those 
bodies whereby the time of such attachment should 
be deferred or set aside.” 

The report of its committee, which included the 
above minute, was laid before Lowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, and it adopted the following minute respect- 
ing it:— 

“The report is united with by this meeting, and 
our members are encouraged to endeavor to carry 
out the recommendations, to not lose sight of the 
subject, but to mingle more and more, both socially 
and religiously with the members of that meeting, 
and take especial care that no root of bitterness shall 
spring up between them and us, and that a party 
spirit may be allowed no place with us on this sub- 
ject.” 

The Tract Repository—David Heston, the pub- 
lisher of this useful periodical, has again presented 
to its “ Contributors” a statement of its operations 
for the year ending Twelfth Mo. 15th, 1887. The 
average number of the monthly issue of copies dur- 
ing the year was 8,640—rather less than the preced- 
ing year. The principal change noted in the locali- 
ties where it has gone, is an increased number to 
Arkansas. The whole amount of funds received 
during the year, including the balance on hand at 
its commencement, was $717.56, and the expendi- 
ture $604.80; leaving a balance for the operations of 
1888, of $112.76. D. Heston’s report says : 

“Evidences have not been wanting during the 
year just closed, that a field of substantial useful- 
ness still remains in the South for the extensive 
circulation of a little paper like the Tract Reposi- 
tory, and if our contributors are still inclined to ex- 
tend their aid as heretofore, it is proposed to con- 
tinue the publication during the year 1888, and en- 
large its circulation, thereby increasing its sphere 
of usefulness.” 


THE RRIEN D. 
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The Social Purity Alliance, of Philadelphia, 
have issued an address “To the law-abiding, 
purity-loving people of Philadelphia,” expressing 
their condemnation of the demoralizing character 
of stage representations which are presented in 
some of the theatres and other places of enter- 
tainment. While expressing the satisfaction they 
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feel in the closing during the past year of some 
notoriously low resorts; they state that some of 
the performances at places of amusement which 
claim high respectability, are immoral in their 
tendencies. In support of this allegation they 
quote from the Publie Ledger of this city, which 
admits that at a performance given at the 
Academy of Music early in the year just closed, 
“the posturing of the dancers in their immodest, 
scant attire, was simply revolting.” The address 
also calls the attention of the public authorities 
to the exposure, in front of theatres, of indecent 
photographs and show-bills; and expresses the 
belief that the public sentiment of our citizens 
will sustain the officials “in demanding the re- 
moval from public sight of all corrupting pic- 
tures, and the suppression of any entertainment, 
wherever held within the municipality, that is 
immoral in its nature or tendencies, or otherwise 
unlawful or hurtful to the community.” 

The readers of THE Frtenp, we believe, nearly 
all belong to that class who look upon these evils 
with detestation; and whom neither conscience, 
nor a sense of propriety, would permit to be 
present at an entertainment of the kind alluded 
to. It might seem therefore unnecessary to refer 
to such a subject in our columns; but if an ex- 
pression of approval to those who are laboring for 
the public welfare in this direction can have any 
encouraging effect, it seems proper to express it. 
And it is well to remember that it is right from 
time to time, to call the attention of the more 
thoughtless and inconside ‘rate, especially among 
the young, to dangers, which those who are older 
and wiser would feel it to be almost insulting to 
be cautioned to beware of. That there is a need 
for care in this respect, is shown by a letter re- 
ceived from a valued and reliable correspondent ; 
who mentions that at one of the series of enter- 
tainments pointedly alluded to above, a young 
married woman (a Hicksite Friend) attended 
with her husband, When she saw the vile char- 
acter of the ballet, she said in alarm to her 
mother, who was beside her, “Oh! let us go away 
from here!” but turning around, she observed an 
Orthodox Friend and his wife seated near her, 
and concluded she would remain. In justice to 
her it should be mentioned, that she afterwards 
expressed the hope that she would never be found 
at such a debasing entertainment again. 

It is to be hoped that her “Orthodox” ac- 
quaintance came to the same conclusion. Both 
may have been induced to visit the place of 
amusement in at least partial ignorance of the 
character of the entertainment; but those who 
frequent such places will verify in their own ex- 
perience, that those who touch unclean things 






















































































































































are defiled therewith. 

















In an epistle of George Fox, addressed, it is 
believed, to Friends in one of the West Indian 
Islands, he exhorts them to keep to that “tender 
Truth that first brought you to brokenness of 
mind and spirit, and to a contrite spirit, which 
the Lord will not despise but owns. O, there- 
fore, keep down to that in meekness and tender- 
ness and *lowliness, that the springs of life may 
rise in all your hearts.” “My spirit and life 
hath been often wounded concerning that island. 
What it might have come to by this day! What ; 
a nursery of plants might have been nursed up! 
enough to have served all those parts of the 
world, both among the heathen and those called 
Christians, by which many of them might have 
been turned to God, and the Lord’s house might 
have been builded up in his righteousness, life, 
light and power; but whilst strife hath been 
(with another spirit than did at first convince) 
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the Lord’s house hath laid waste; for some are 
gone into looseness, some into carelessness, and 
some into the world.” 

We believe the plaintive language, in which 
this father in the Church mourns over the deso- 
lating fruits of “ another spirit than did at first 
convince,” will find a response in the hearts of 
some whose spirits have been grieved by a similar 
cause. They have known of neighborhoods or 
meetings, which at one time gave promise to be 
valuable centres of spiritual life and healthful 
influence, but in which he who is the enemy of 
all good has succeeded in sowing jealousy and 
strife, which have marred the Lord’s work, and 
prevented the full development of his gracious 

































































designs. The spiritual gifts which He had be- 
stowed on some of the members have been 


checked in their growth by the unfavorable sur- 
roundings, or their proper exercise been hindered 
by the lack of church recognition, which could 
not be given, owing to the want of harmony 
among the members. This want of harmony 
has had a scattering effect on many of those who 
were young and inexperienced, and “some have 
gone into looseness, some into carelessness, and 
some into the world.” 

It is very possible for such a condition of 
things to grow up even in a meeting or a com- 
munity which is not agitated by doctrinal dis- 
cussions, if the Jeading members are not watech- 
ful over themselves to keep in that humility, 
meekness and tenderness into which the Truth 
led them in the days of their early convince- 
ment; and outside of which there is no spiritual 
safety for any one. May the Lord, in his good- 
ness and mercy bring all who have gone astray 
back to Bethel, where He met with them at the 
first—even to that “brokenness of mind and 
spirit” which “ He does not despise but owns.” 



















SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep States.—On the 23d instant, Senator Chand- 
ler introduced into the United States Senate a bill to 
regulate national elections of members of Congress. It 
grants to the Circuit and District Courts power by writs 
of mandamus and prohibition—which may be directed 
when necessary to any officer of a State—to compel an 
enforcement of the laws with reference to the election 
of Congressmen, and to prevent the issuance of any 
certificate of election where the election has been con- 
ducted illegally or the apparent result procured by 

. fraud. 

In an election held in the city of Columbia, South 
Carolina, on the 19th instant, by a vote of 1576 to 13, 
accepted the grant of the State canal, and will guarantee 
two hundred thousand dollars of bonds for its comple- 
tion When it is finished, thirts thousand horse-power 
of water-power will be available and the canal will be 
used asa water-way for steamboat traffic from Charleston 
to the interior of South Carolina lying along the Broad 
and Saluda rivers. The city is wild with enthusiasm 
over the prospect of becoming a great manufacturing 
centre. 

Charles H. Dabney, engaged by the city authorities 
to dig a well in connection with the new lake tunnel 
at Chicago, reports that he has struck natural gas at a 
depth of ninety feet. 

in the Senate of Massachusetts, on the 19th instant, 
the constitutional prohibition amendment was passed 
by a vote of 25 to 8. 

Mayor Hewitt, of New York, in a message sent to 
the Aldermen of that city, on the 17th instant, speak- 
ing of the accumulation of excise cases, says: “I know 
there is in some quarters a disposition to belittle the 
excise cases and to regard them as of less consequence 
than cases of felony affecting life and property. This 
is an error. A visit to the great charitable iustitutions 
maintained by the city, containing a population of over 
14,000 persons, will convince the most skeptical ob- 
server that the chief cause of crime, sickness and 

poverty, which fill these institutions, is to be found in 
the excessive indulgence of intoxicating liquors.’ The 
Mayor adds that the first duty of the prosecuting offi- 
cer is, therefore, to secure prompt punishment of the 
law breakers, and, if he is unable to prevent delay, 
legislation to increase the facilities should be asked for. 







































to the deep snow on the ice in the straits, it has be- 
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A dispatch from Cheboygan, Michigan, says owing 


come so weakened that teams dare not cross on it. 
The result will be one of the earliest openings of navi- 
gation in the history of the lakes, unless conditions are 
materially changed before spring. 

A telegram from Fort Keogh, Montana, says that 
point claims having the widest range of temperature 
of any place on earth. During the recent great storm, 
the thermometer marked 65 below, while last summer 
it ranged from 120 to 130 degrees above—a total range 
for the year of 195 degrees. 

An evening paper in St. Paul, Minnesota, figures up 
the loss of life in the late blizzard at 235. 

Seventh-day, the 2lst instant, was the coldest day 
ever known at Minneapolis, Minnesota. At 7 o’clock 
in the morning a standard Government thermometer 
stood forty below zero, the lowest that can be registered 
on it. At Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, the thermometer 
marked 68 below. 

A dispatch from Burnett, Texas, dated the 19th 
instant, says reports are coming in from the wheat dis- 
tricts of serious damage to that cereal, and it is feared 
every field of winter wheat in Burnett, Llano, William- 
son and other counties along the Colorado river has 
been entirely destroyed by the severe frost. Every 
ranchman admits heavy loss of cattle during the recent 
blizzard. Sheep men report a loss of from two to 
twelve head out of every flock. The Brazos and Col- 
orado rivers are frozen solid, something never known 
before. 

Reports from the wool districts of Texas show that 
thousands of sheep and cattle perished in the present 
blizzard. It is estimated that 20,000 sheep perished in 
the counties of Lampasas, Brown, Hamilton, Coryell 
and San Sabra. 

A prominent official of the Atchison and Topeka 
Railroad, said recently, that his company has decided 
to buy one hundred thousand bushels of wheat and ship 
it to Western Kansas for spring seeds. The company 
will charge nothing for transportation and sell it at 
cost, taking notes from the farmers due in one year at 
three per cent. He thought the action of his company 
would be duplicated by the Missouri Pacific Company. 

A telegram from Baltimore reports the grain trade 
of that port more depressed than it has been for twenty 
vears. “Apart from all other causes some assert that 
the decline in receipts is due to the excessive elevator 
charges, while others attribute it to the lack of foreign 
demand. Whatever may be the cause, it is certain 
that the grain trade is fallen off fearfully, and so little 
interest is manifested that membership tickets, the par 
value of which is $2500, are sold down to $110 each, 
and there are few seeking them at that figure.” 

The strikes in the Lehigh and Schuylkill coal dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, continue unsettled. 

Governor Semple, of Washington Territory, has 
signed the bill giving the ballot to women. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 435, which is 
16 more than during the previous week, and 50 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. 
the foregoing 225 were males and 210 females: 57 died 
of consumption ; 48 of pneumonia; 33 of diseases of the 
heart; 20 of old age; 18 of paralysis; 15 of apoplexy ; 
13 of inanition ; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 11 of Bright’s disease ; 11 of congestion of the 
brain, and 11 of typhoid fever. 

Marketa, &c.—VU, 8. 44's, 1084 : 
6's, 119 a 128. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners at 10 11-16 cts. 
for middling uplands. 

Feed was scarce and steady, but quiet. Winter bran 
quoted at $21 a $22, and spring do. $20 a $20.75 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was dull, but without quot- 
able change. Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.15; 
125 barrels do. straight, at $4.35; 125 barrels Indiana, 
straight, at $4.25 ; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.60 a 
$4.65; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25; 625 bar- 
rels do. patent, at $4.85 a $5. Rye flour sold in a small 
way at $3.35 a $3.40 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 91 a 91} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 58 a 534 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 415 a 41} ets. 

Beef cattle were in good demand. 
cets.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; medium, 4} 
34 a 4 cts. 


Sheep were active and }e. 
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Extra, 5} a 53 


a 43 cts.; common, 


higher. Extra, 6 cts.; 


good, 5} a 5} cts.; medium, 4} a 5} cts.; common, 3} a 
43 cts. Lambs, 4} a 7 cts. 
Hogs were fairly active. Extra Chicago, 8} cts. ; 


good western, 8 a 8} cts.; common State, 7 a 7} cts. 
Milch calves were active at 5a 8 cts. 
Milch cows were in good request at $25 a $55. 
Fat cows were in moderate demand at 2} a 33 
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ForrtGn.—Michael Hicks-Beach, in a speech at 
Bristol on the 17th, said: “ We must trust to patience 
to remove the anti-English feeling in Ireland. We 
must put aside narrow prejudice and grant the Irish 
as great a voice as the Scotch now have in the settlin 
of their own affairs. We must make political officials 
charged with the administration of the Government 
directly responsible to Parliament, instead of appoint- 
ing them to permanent positions and making them re. 
sponsible to one man. We must hand over to the local 
authorities every thing possible that is consistent with 
the interests of the United Kingdom. 

It is expected that W. E. Gladstone will return to 
England on the 6th of Second Month. 

On the 17th instant, the police on the Island of Lewis 
attempted to arrest a number of cotters for destroying 
fences of sheep farms. The cotters resisted and charged 
the police, finally routing them. Troops are hastening 
to the assistance of the police. 

A number of crofters, who were arrested on the Is- 
land of Lewis, charged with engaging in the riots there 
in Twelfth Mo., have just been tried in Edinburg. The 
jury acquitted them. 

The Journal des Debats of the 20th instant, states that 
the French Ministers came to a unanimous decision at 
to-day’s Council to refuse the application of De Lesseps 
for authority to issue lottery loans for aiding in the 
construction of the Panama Canal. As a consequence 
Panama Canal shares, toward the close of the business 
on the Bourse, fell 25 frances. 

It is stated that Spain is organizing an expedition 
for Morocco, to consist of 25,000 men. 

In consequence of an intimation from the Govern- 
ment that she must not allow her name to be connected 
with intrigues of the Opposition, ex-Queen Isabella, of 
Spain, has left the country. 

In a report of the Crown Prince’s case, the Berlin 
Tugeblatt says: “In the Crown Prince’s larynx exists 
a portion of dead cartilage, which must be removed. 
An attempt to do this will be made by Dr. Mackenzie, 
during whose stay at San Remo another conference of 
doctors will be held, with a view to reaching a definite 
decision as to the nature of the Crown Prince’s illness, 
An opinion is desirable so as to determine when the 
Prince will be able to return to Germany.” 

Advices from Samoa, received at Melbourne on the 
23d, say, that the Germans are enforcing the payment 
of taxes, and that a German Judge is soon to arrive at 
Apia. The proclamation of a German protectorate is 
expected. 

While 4000 workmen, under command of several 
mandarins, were making a breakwater to stem the 
Hoango floods, in China, they were engulfed by a sud- 
den rush of water and only a few escaped. 

Boring for natural gas, near Ottawa, is soon to be 
begun on an extensive scale. 

A despatch from Kingston, Ontario, says that, in re- 
taliation for the strong contest being made by the tem- 
perance people of Leeds County, eleven buildings have 
been burned at Irish Creek, the Methodist meeting- 
house and tannery have been burned at Kemptville, 
and constables have been stoned and assaulted. Two 
deacons of a Baptist church have been warned to dis- 
miss their minister or have their church building 
burned. The temperance people are undismayed, how- 
ever, and have had forty or fifty tavern-keepers fined, 
have sent three offenders to the penitentiary, and have 
had the assailants of the constables fined $800. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent t J.G. Wriiiams, Supt. 
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Diep, at his residence in Robeson, Berks Co., Pa, 
Twelfth Mo. 15th, 1887, Kersey Rerrer, in the 85th 
year of his age, a member of Bradford Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends 

——, in this city, on the 30th of Twelfth Month, 
1887, being the 81st anniversary of the day of her birth, 
Purse PHiLuies, a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia. 





, on First Month Ist, 1888, at her residence in 
this city, CATHARINE M. Brown, widow of Moses 
Brown, in the 87th year of her age, an esteemed mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
, on the 4th of First Month, 1888, at his home 
in this city, Joun B. Mipperon, aged 76 years. He 
was a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 








